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INTERNATIONAL LEGISLATIVE 
REPRESENTATION 



BY PAUL KESTER 



Is the civilized world willing, as a consequence of the 
great war, to consider the question of international legislative 
representation ? 

Germany, seeking to separate peoples that she might the 
more readily prey upon them, has, in fact, caused them to 
draw together until to-day there is an actual league of na- 
tions, an actual alliance of Christian civilization against 
brutal and despotic power such as the world has never known 
before. 

The necessity for a harmonious international policy has 
received a complete and fearful demonstration, and when 
this ordeal passes, both logic and experience would seem to 
indicate the wisdom of placing the responsibility for, and in 
a sense the direction of, such a harmonious policy upon the 
legislative bodies of the world rather than upon the executive 
heads of the various nations, and the administrative groups 
by which they are surrounded; groups invariably assembled 
by appointment, not by election. 

In thinking, then, of a basis for that permanent league 
of nations to which all reasonable men and women look for- 
ward as a guarantee against any repetition of the savage 
attack upon the rights of all mankind which now disturbs the 
world so needlessly, it seems worth while to consider how the 
people, through their more immediate representatives, may 
take over a greater share of those international activities 
which, hitherto, the heads of Governments have conducted 
through their ambassadors, ministers, consuls, or other — and 
often secret — agents. 

Hitherto, almost without exception, Governments have 
dealt with Governments,. never peoples with peoples; execu- 
tive has dealt with executive, never parliament with parlia- 
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ment. The relation of nation to nation has been more or 
less arbitrary, more or less personal; causes for friction have 
been created or removed almost at will by persons in high 
authority, and the danger line has seldom been remote. 

To continue to place such vast and dangerous powers 
solely in the hands of the executive heads of nations, and the 
appointed administrative groups by which they are sur- 
rounded, is to risk supplanting the grotesque, obsolete, and 
brutal autocracy with which the world is now at war by an 
imperialism almost as dangerous; while to place a part of 
this power in the hands of legislative representatives of the 
people would be to make an international application of one 
of the most fundamental principles of democracy. 

Democracy is founded upon certain definite principles, 
and the agencies through which it is given governmental 
effect must square with these principles if applied democracy 
is to survive. The increasing centralization of power, while 
legitimate and necessary in time of war, and, to a certain 
limited extent, desirable even in time of peace because of its 
greater effectiveness, would very soon constitute a grave 
menace to personal freedom without some proportionate in- 
crease in the system of checks and balances. 

Belief in democracy, essentially the application of the 
Christian philosophy of life to public affairs, springs from 
the high faith free men place in themselves and in each other ; 
and the evidence is abundant that from their own number 
the people of a democratic nation can choose representatives 
who very fairly reflect their aims and aspirations. The im- 
pulse toward right living, the desire for an ethical adminis- 
tration of the public affairs : these are the natural impulses 
and desires of free men and women, and they must increas- 
ingly prevail throughout the world with the removal of arbi- 
trary Governments and the spread and development of 
ordered freedom. 

The people as a whole can have no object, no profit nor 
gain, no advantage whatever, except in the general welfare ; 
and power is, consequently, safer in the hands of the whole 
people, or their immediate representatives, than when con- 
gested in the hands of any special class or governmental 
cUque which might derive some advantage from its abuse. 
International comity, therefore, can more safely be left to 
nations than to Governments. When this war is won in- 
ternational relations cannot be permitted to relapse into 
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the old dangerous condition. The sly, secretive, interna- 
tional middleman has proved himself an utter failure and 
his day is done. The splendid league of nations which has 
been born in the travail of this terrific struggle, and which 
we see growing and strengthening day by day, must be a 
league of peoples rather than an arbitrary league of Govern- 
ments if it is to fulfill its true destiny. If it is a league of 
peoples it will be a league of peace. 

In short, what the world seems now most to need is not 
control by some new super-government, but the most direct 
possible application of the best sense of all the people to the 
management of what are, after all, strictly and essentially 
their own affairs. 

As a means to this end, might not the interchange of what 
we may term International Legislative Representatives be a 
step in the right direction? 

Suppose that Great Britain and the United States should 
make a beginning by exchanging such representatives. Sup- 
pose a member of our Senate should be chosen, by some 
method of election, to sit in the House of Lords on the invi- 
tation of that body, while a member of ovu* House of Repre- 
sentatives should be invited to occupy a place on the benches 
of the House of Commons, and that we in our turn should 
receive a representative of the House of Lords, while a 
representative of the House of Commons should take his 
place in our House of Representatives. These international 
legislative representatives would, of course, cast no votes in 
the bodies to which they were accredited, but they would as- 
suredly have the right to be heard on all matters affecting 
international relations, both on the floor and in committee; 
their remarks would be reported in the press, and the people 
at large would be able to form their own opinions as to the 
merits of the questions considered. 

The international legislative representatives from Great 
Britain would be at hberty to scrutinize our laws in the mak- 
ing, and it would be their duty to point out any injustice 
or possible cause for friction which any contemplated legis- 
lation might embody. Great Britain's legislative representa- 
tives would, in turn, be called upon to interpret and explain 
to our legislative bodies all bills pending in Parliament which 
touched upon international issues, or which had special sig- 
nificance to our interests, commercial or otherwise. In Lon- 
don our legislative representatives would have precisely the 
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same duties and the same privileges granted to the British 
legislative representatives in Washington. Not only shovdd 
the international legislative representative have the right to 
be heard on all international subjects, but it would be his 
obvious duty to report to a committee in the legislative body 
from which he came, not simply upon questions relative to 
the measures in process of enactment under his observation, 
but also upon the effect of the legislative policy of his own 
Government on the body to which he was accredited. 

Let us suppose that the House of Lords should send 
Lord Bryce to Washington, and that the Senate should send 
Mr. Root to London? Can there be any doubt that Lord 
Bryce would be heard with keen interest and attention, and 
that his words would be weighed, not only on the floor of the 
Senate, or in committee, but by all the country? Or can 
there be any doubt that the presence of Mr. Root would be 
equally welcome and his words equally weighed in London? 

In times of crisis and great anxiety the mere presence of 
such men, being an outward sign and recognition of fellow- 
ship and common interest, would be a source of strength and 
reassurance. Dealing with large general principles and poli- 
cies rather than with specific facts, they would be permitted 
a range and freedom of speech which has never been granted 
to ambassadors. 

If Great Britain and the United States, having tried 
such an experiment, found a working-basis in some reason- 
able application of the principles suggested, France and 
Italy might also see fit to exchange with them, and with 
each other, like legislative representatives; if then Cuba 
should follow their example, and Brazil and the Argentine 
Republic, if then Japan and China, the Scandinavian coim- 
tries and the great free dominions of the British Empire 
should send and receive such international legislative repre- 
sentatives, might not this interchange lead to a striking of 
the balance in all international legislation, and even be a step 
toward the creation of a World-Parliament, comprised of 
many local divisions, all acting in sympathetic unison on in- 
ternational questions, while retaining complete freedom and 
national integrity? 

That such representatives, meeting in numbers, on a 
plane of absolute equality, for free and open discussion of 
the public business, would be less inclined to become remote 
and unresponsive to the will of the people, less likely to be 
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warped by ambition, influenced by bad example, or won away 
from duty by the love of power, than single executives and 
the administrative groups surrounding them, there can be 
little doubt. 

The creation of such a body need not deprive the execu- 
tive branch of our own Government, nor of any democratic 
Government, of any necessary powers. There would, how- 
ever, xmdoubtedly be a tendency to restrict and limit execu- 
tive activity more and more to purely executive questions, 
while leaving to the legislative representatives, national and 
international, the creation of a policy which would steadily 
reduce the danger and frequency of international emergen- 
cies. The ability of the executive to act with decision in a 
crisis would not be diminished, but the probable necessity for 
such action would be diminished. 

How to return to the people the great powers now gath- 
ered in the hands of the administrative branches of all Gov- 
ernments, when the present need for such concentration shall 
have passed, is one of the vital problems which confronts 
mankind. The strength of the Government should at all 
times be determined by the people, and it should be exactly 
proportionate to its just obligations. It should be neither 
overbearing nor feeble. Practical democracy and not social- 
ism should be the strongest advocate of social justice; prac- 
tical democracy and not imperialism should be the strongest 
advocate of administrative efiiciency. The collective will of 
a free people, constitutionally expressed, should be more 
potent and more powerful than the will of an autocracy, and 
its vigorous and complete enforcement in the face of national 
peril is the paramount duty of the Chief Executive and of 
the administrative group by which he is surrounded. This 
involves no usurpation. But if such powers were to remain 
vested in the executive, and in the administrative depart- 
ments of Governments, after the danger which evoked them 
had passed, an era of imperialism, beneficent or otherwise, 
would be ushered in. 

Even when these powers lapse at the termination of the 
war, the habit of power on the part of those placed in au- 
thority, and the habit of looking to the administrative depart- 
ment of the Government by the citizen, is not unlikely to 
remain, to the detriment of both. 

Would not the widening of the representative principle 
from its present national application to an international 
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application, tend to offset this very real danger by restoring 
the even balance which should exist between the administra- 
tive and the legislative principles, and so allow the continu- 
ance and development of real democracy? Without some 
such application of the representative principle, would there 
not be a certain danger that while we retained national 
democracy we should have international imperialism? Is it 
not obviously necessary to strengthen the foundations when 
the superstructure has been greatly increased? 

International legislative representatiA'^es would undoubt- 
edly reflect the will and purpose of the people as a whole 
rather than the will and purpose of the executive group, 
which, changing at intervals, as party succeeds party in 
control of Governmental agencies, should not be permitted 
to fasten ill-considered international policies permanently 
upon any nation. Secret understandings and secret com- 
pacts, which seem inevitable between rulers, are practically 
impossible between legislative bodies. 

Dynastic poUcies could have little or no weight with in- 
ternational legislative representatives, who should be re- 
ceived only by deliberative bodies from deliberative bodies. 
Even Governmental policies would have small weight if they 
were of a kind that could not bear the light of day and survive 
open and free discussion. 

Nice questions would undoubtedly arise; the right to ex- 
plain, to interpret, to persuade, would properly be admitted 
when the right to coerce would be as properly denied. Propa- 
ganda would be no more tolerated on the part of an inter- 
national legislative representative than it would be if at- 
tempted by the ambassador of a foreign nation. 

Unfortunate selections would undoubtedly be made from 
time to time by all the states participating in such an inter- 
change. It might not be realized that a great conservative 
is, more often than another, the one to give effect safely to 
radical or even revolutionary measures, and that, once con- 
vinced of the justice and necessity of any contemplated 
change, he is its surest and most unfaltering advocate. The 
activity of Samuel Adams and the eloquence of Patrick 
Henry would have accomplished little had not such men as 
George Mason and George Washington come to their sup- 
port. The political idealist has his utility, we know; the 
extremist and the ultra-radical have theirs, perhaps ; but the 
steadfast, cool headed, well-intentioned, average man makes 
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the safest and most useful radical, for his idea of political 
evolution is not based on bloodshed, pillage, social dislocation, 
nor the destruction of the world's heritage. Neither does he 
feel that he alone is capable of directing human progress; 
and he retires from office with as much satisfaction as he 
enters it. 

Could not such international legislative representatives, 
gathered, as they might ultimately be, permanently or peri- 
odically, in every capitol of the world, not as the agents of 
administrations, but exclusively as the representatives of de- 
liberative bodies ; men receiving moderate compensation, dis- 
tinguished because of their services, not because of their 
power; constructive statesmen and political economists 
rather than politicians; could not these men be depended 
upon to give impersonal consideration to such vital and press- 
ing questions as the rights of small nations, to such all-im- 
portant questions as how best to adjust the responsibilities 
of real democracy to imdeveloped and semi-developed races, 
with absolute justice to such races, and yet with safety to 
orderly forms of government? 

Might they not aid in demonstrating that the f oxmdations 
of democracy are deep enough and wide enough to include 
all peoples who have advanced sufficiently to be capable of 
self-government, and that they can also shelter and protect 
all backward peoples and safeguard them in the time of their 
immaturity? 

Were such a body now in existence, might it not exercise 
a sobering influence upon untimely Irish agitation, and yet 
ultimately assist in the solution of the real Irish problem? 
Would not Japanese intervention, and the possibility of 
permanent Japanese expansion in Siberia come within .the 
province of its consideration, thus giving the people a voice 
in the momentus decisions involved? Might not such inter- 
national legislative representatives help to solve the vast and 
complex economic problems which wiU confront the nations 
at the conclusion of hostilities? Should not the people, 
through such direct representatives, have a hand in shaping 
the world in which they must live? Should not those who 
must assuredly bear all the burdens have a voice in determin- 
ing the division of the load? The old cry of taxation without 
representation has its world application; the world war, for 
which we all must pay in blood, or treasure, or opportunity, 
has taught us that. 
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These and similar problems would naturally receive the 
special consideration of international legislative representa- • 
tives in their collective sense; thus great responsibilities would 
be shared among aU civilized people, and the exclusion which 
breeds discontent would be succeeded by a truly democratic 
policy of broad inclusion. 

Might not this free interchange of views, if long adhered 
to, ultimately aUgn all friendly nations in a harmonious 
pohcy of progress based on perfect tinderstanding and mu- 
tual concessions? To estabUsh right national conduct by 
informed evolution from within the legislative bodies of the 
world would seem in the long run safer than to rely upon 
executive negotiation, special treaties, coercion, or extra- 
neous guidance or control of any sort. International rela- 
tions would thus become evolutionary, and would advance 
with the general advance of human affairs. The people of 
one generation would not be confined by the compromises, 
the bargains, the agreements, nor the entangling alliances 
of a previous generation, but would be free to keep step 
with all their fellows in the march of hmnan progress. 
Administrative changes, with their consequent reversals of 
policy, party contests, and political crises generally in the 
great nations, would be in a measure, at least, isolated from 
international relations, or their influence localized and dimin- 
ished. Whereas, if the international body should derive its 
authority exclusively from the executives of the various 
Governments, it would be continually disturbed by changes 
in the attitude of the appointing powers. 

The constant and free interchange of views would tend 
not only to bring all international relations into the open and 
to keep them there, but it would tend also to soften harsh 
national boxmdaries as the people of all lands more and more 
merged national interests in human interests. 

Ambassadors, ministers, and consuls would, of course, 
remain as the direct agents of the executive heads of Gov- 
ernments, but their powers would be limited. Soon democ- 
racy, the world over, would call to its service not only the 
stabiUty, good faith, and sound understanding of the average 
man, but the highest abiUties of the exceptional man; the 
one being as necessary to and as properly at its service as 

the other. 

Men among men would at first hand thresh out their dif- 
ferences, voice would answer voice in open debate before an 
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assembly trained and expert in international law, and ethics, 
logic, and, above all, common sense would be found to have 
the same value in international relations as in all other human 
relations. Arbitration will never be successful between 
nations imtil the mood for arbitration, founded on good will, 
faith, and mutual understanding, has been established. 

Might not some such arrangement as has been suggested 
tend to give an international application to that great funda- 
mental principle of democracy which seeks not to level but 
to equalize, not to compel a weary conformity, but to induce 
the fullest possible development of the individual in the 
environment of his own choice, while assuring to his fellow 
the same opportunity? Might we not, by taking some such 
course, place ourselves on the road to the formation of a body 
of international understanding; a body without direct power, 
but having behind it the power of all the people? Might not 
the preponderance of such a real alliance attract like the 
power of gravity imtil it ultimately drew all peoples within 
the circle of its influence? 

Such an application of the representative principle may 
appear startling and unfamiliar, viewed in relation to the 
fatalistic standards of the past, but it is scarcely a novelty 
at all. Good relations based upon clear understanding are 
now sought, and have long been sought, by friendly nations ; 
all that is advocated is an extended appUcation of a well- 
tried basic principle. 

There is no valid reason, seemingly, which forbids placing 
the fundamental international relations of peoples upon a 
representative basis, thus leading toward a real federation 
of the world in which the good-will of the people should 
supersede the old ill-will of autocratic Governments; in 
which the general welfare should be sought, while nationahty, 
like personahty, should be forever cherished and preserved, 
and the international mind find its rational means of ex- 
pression. 

Paul Kester. 



